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the war were conferred on him by the United
States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium,
and Panama. He was made major-general in the
regular army, Jan. 9, 1919, and retired, Oct. 6,
1921. He died at Washington. It is still too
early to pass final judgment on the leaders in the
World War, but Dickman must be ranked among
the ablest of the American generals in France.
His somewhat heavy and unexpressive features
masked a shrewd and active mind whose quali-
ties had already been tested in duties of widely
varying character. His narrative of {he World
War, The Great Crusade (1927), is not such a
rhetorical effusion as its title might suggest, but
.a simple straightforward account of military op-
erations, dearly and entertainingly written.

[Dickman's military record is given in G- W. Cul-
lum, Biog. Reg. (3rd ed., 1891), III, 349-50; IV, 345-
46; V, 322; VI A, 319-^0. General Orders No. if,
War Dept., 1927, summarizes his career. For his ser-
vices in the World War, consult The Great Crusade.
See also Washington Evening Star and Washington
Post, Oct. 24,1937-]                                  T. M. S.

DICKSON, DAVID (July 6, i8po-Feb. 18,
1885), farmer and agricultural writer, was of
English descent. His father, Thomas Dickson,
was a Virginian who served in the Revolution-
ary War and soon after moved to Hancock
County, Ga., where his son David was born.
The latter had limited educational advantages,
but his natural mental ability and the best use
of all his opportunities for reading, study, and
thought equipped him well for his future labors
and achievements. With a small patrimony he
began as a country trader. In 1835 he entered a
partnership and opened a store in Sparta, Ga.,
which was very successful financially. When he
was thirty-seven he dosed this business and in-
vested all his capital in land, slaves, live stock,
and tools at and near his father's homestead. In
his boyhood and youth spent on the farm he had
recognized defects in the system of management
and now had the desired opportunity to experi-
ment in its improvement. From the first he was
successful, and land which he bought for one or
two dollars an acre under his management in-
creased to many times its original value. His
success in securing abundant crops was due to
his skill as an organizer, to his improved meth-
ods of tillage, of cultivating and harvesting his
crops and of increasing the efficiency of his
labor. Ttis last point he emphasizes. "I have,
in five minutes, taught a hand to pick 100 pounds
more of cotton per day than he had picked on the
previous day," so that he would pick three bales
a week. He taught his workmen similar effi-
ciency in handling fee plow, the hoe, and the axe;
"with more ease and less of sweat and muscle."
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His methods of plowing, planting, and cultivat-
ing were quite original and most of his writing
on these matters is as valid to-day as it was be-
fore the Civil War.

He never had a crop failure even in the dri-
est season, and his crop yields were phenomenal.
When the Civil War broke out his property was
valued at $500,000. After the first year of the
war he abandoned cotton, raising only provisions
for the Confederate army, for most of which he
received no pay, even in Confederate money.
Much of his property was swept away in Sher-
man's march to the sea, and he lost his 250 slaves,
specially trained and valuable laborers. After
the war he became prosperous again and at the
time of his death he owned a plantation of some
15,000 acres in Hancock and Washington coun-
ties and another tract of 13,000 acres in Texas,
managing the farm land on the tenant system.
He bred a variety of cotton called "Dickson's
Select" which, at the time, "outlived every other
in productiveness and popularity."

Dickson was the first to introduce the use of
Peruvian guano as a fertilizer in the cotton
states (1846). He is significant, however, not
only because he was the most successful fanner
in Georgia and probably in the whole South,
but chiefly because his careful study and ob-
servation, set forth in voluminous private corre-
spondence and in letters to agricultural journals,
led to great improvements in the farm prac-
tise of the cotton-growing states. He explained
clearly and fully his theory and practise. He
gave instruction in seed selection, the manage-
ment of cattle, and the handling of various crops,
indicating that he practised mixed farming, not
confining himself to a one-crop system. He
emphasized the proper handling of the soil, shal-
low cultivation, the proper distance of planting,
the use of commercial fertilizers, instruction of
farm hands in all labor-saving devices, etc. In
1870 his writings were collected in a volume
edited by J. Dickson Smith and published under
the title, A Treatise on Agriculture, to which is
Added the Author's Published Letters, by David
Dickson. Dickson was above medium height,
stout and robust, with a fair ruddy face, in man-
ner serious, thoughtful, and benevolent, with a
vein of quiet humor. Quite unpretentious, he
nevertheless spoke his mind frankly and with
very decided views on matters of general in-
terest as well as on his special business. He died
on his plantation on the Little Ogoochee River,
in Hancock County, Ga.

[The volume, A Treatise on Agriculture, mentioned
above, contains a sketch of Dickson; the contents of
this volume, considerably abridged, were republished by
the Cultivator Publishing Company of Atlanta as DaM
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